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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  response  to  a  call  by  His  Excellency  W.  Murray 
Crane,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  His  Honor  Thomas 
N.  Hart,  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell 
Hohnes,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
the  Right  Reverend  William  Lawi-ence,  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Hon.  George  H.  Lyman,  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  Boston,  about  twenty  gentlemen 
met  in  the  society  room  of  the  Old  South  Meeting  House 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1901,  to  consider  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  toward  a  public  service  in  memory  of  Roger 
Wolcott,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  the 
city  and  various  institutions,  organizations  and  societies 
to  which  he  belonged.  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
presided,  and  Col.  AVilliam  D.  Sohier  was  elected  sec- 
retary. The  Governor,  the  Mayor,  Bishop  Lawrence, 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  Acting  President  of 
Harvard  University,  Henry  Parkman  and  William  D. 
Sohier  were  appointed  a  committee,  with  full  po^vcrs  to 
arrange  for  the  services  and  to  constitute  and  appoint 
all  working  committees. 
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'I'lic  Hon.  Ilcni-y  Tabot  Lodge,  jimir)!-  Senator  tVoin 
]\Iiiss!ieliiise(ts,  was  invited  to  deliver  llie  address,  and 
the  Rev.  Kdward  Kverelt  Hale,  D.I).,  to  ..d'er  llie 
])rayer.  ^Fi-.  P).  d.  Lain::  w:is  apjiointe*!  eliaii-nian  of 
the  eonunitlee  on  music,  by  whom  ahiiost  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  engaged,  'llie  Cecilia 
Society,  and  ^Messrs.  Gcrickc,  Locffler  and  both  the 
Adamowskis  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  volunteered 
their  services. 

The  memorial  services  were  held  in  Sym))h()ny  Hall, 
Boston,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  Api-il,  lliOl,  beginning 
at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  women's 
counnittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Associ- 
ation provided  decorations  for  the  hall,  designed  by  and 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  ]Mr.  Ilolker  .VI)l)()tt. 
They  were  extremely  simple  and  eficctive,  consisting 
of  laurel  garlands  festooned  over  the  balconies,  laund 
wreaths  upon  the  organ,  and  a  large  bunch  of  white 
lilies  in  front  of  the  rcadinji:  desk.  The  flajrs  of  the 
ISIilitary  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  Governor  AYolcott  was  a  member,  were  grouped 
ui)on  the  right  side  of  the  stage,  high  above  the  chorus, 
and  the  colors  of  the  Fu'st  and  Second  Corps  of  Cadets 
were  placed  with  Governor  AVolcott's  State  Hag  toward 
the  audience  upon  the  opposite  side. 

The  details  of  the  services  and  the  names  of  the  various 
organizations  under  whose  auspices  they  were  held  appear 
upon  the  programme  printed  on  page  aG  of  this  volume. 
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The  entrances  and  exterior  of  the  building  were  in 
charge  of  members  of  the  Boston  police,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Kobert  F.  Clark,  chairman  of 
the  Boston  board  of  police. 

The  audience  were  escorted  to  seats  by  the  members 
of  Governor  Wolcott's  stall',  who  were  assisted  by  details 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  in  full  dress  uniform,  from 
the  First  and  Second  Corps  of  Cadets  and  Troop  A, 
the  National  Lancers,  —  one  soldier  being  stationed  at 
each  door  on  the  floor  and  balcony  and  a  detail  in 
charofe  of  an  officer  at  each  entrance. 

The  necessary  expenses  were  defrayed  by  a  few  per- 
sons who  had  been  associated  with  Governor  AVolcott 
officially,  either  in  the  State  government,  on  his  staff 
or  in  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Association. 

The  services  were  simple,  dignified  and  impressive. 
The  gTeat  audience  included  representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  all  its  departments,  civil  and  military,  the 
United  States,  and  many  social,  historical,  military  and 
patriotic  societies.  The  principal  representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth,  besides  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
who  presided,  were  His  Honor  John  L.  Bates,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  Executive  Council,  consisting  of 
Hon.  David  P.  Slade  of  Fall  River,  Hon.  Arthur  A. 
Maxwell  of  Boston,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Yerxa  of  Cambridge, 
Hon.  Jeremiah  J.  McXamara  of  Boston,  Hon.  George 
F.  Harwood  of  Lynn,  Hon.  S.  Plerl^ert  Howe  of  ^Nlarl- 
borough,  Hon.  Lucius  Field  of  Clinton,  Hon.  Julius  H. 
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A|)|)lcl()ii  of  Spi-iiiLfliclil  :  the  Sccrdui'v  of  flic  ( 'oiimioii- 
wcaltli,  llic  Ti-cMsin'cr  and  Ivrccivfr-(  Jciici'al,  tlic  Au<li- 
(or  (>r  Accounts,  llic  Attoruej-Cicncnil,  tlie  coniinittcos 
ol"  (he  Scuiitc  and  House  of  R('|)ros('ntativ('.s  (whose 
names  arc  printed  in  coimectiou  with  the  joint  resohi- 
tion  of  the  General  Court),  the  cliiel"  Justice  and  lour 
justices  of  the  Suj)renie  . Judicial  ('ourt,  the  chief  Justice 
and  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  members 
of  most  of  the  State  boards  and  commissions.  Ilis 
Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  attended  by  the 
Adjutant-General  and  seven  other  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernor s  stair. 

There  were  also  present  conmiittees  of  five  senators 
and  seven  representatives  from  the  Senate  and  House 
of  1897,   1898  and  1899. 

The  principal  representatives  of  tlie  United  States 
government  were  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  United 
States  Senator,  Congressmen  ]Moody,  Greene,  Roberts, 
Naphen  and  Tirrell,  the  Hon.  George  H.  Lvnian,  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  Boston,  and  the  Hon.  George  A. 
Hibbard,  Postmaster  of  Boston. 

The  army  was  represented  by  Lieut. -Col.  Charles 
Morris,  Artillery  Corps,  and  other  officers  from  the 
defences  of  Boston  harlwr,  and  the  navy  by  Admiral 
Sampson  and  six  other  officers  from  tlie   Xavy  Yard, 

From  the  Massachusetts  volunteer  militia  there  were 
General  ^lathews,  commanding  First  Brigside  :  General 
AMiitney,  commanding  Second  Brigade  ;    Colonel  Frye, 
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First  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery ;  Colonel  Oakes,  Fifth 
Regiment  of  Infantrj^ ;  Colonel  Darling,  Sixth  Regi- 
ment ;  Colonel  Pew,  Eighth  Regiment ;  Colonel  Dono- 
van, Xinth  Regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edmands, 
First  Corps  of  Cadets  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peck,  Second 
Corps  of  Cadets ;  Major  Duchesney,  First  Battalion 
Light  Artiller}^ ;  Major  Perrins,  First  Battalion  of  Cav- 
alry, and  many  other  officers.  Each  commanding  officer 
Avas  accompanied  by  a  detail  of  his  staff. 

The  city  of  Boston  was  represented  by  His  Honor  the 
Maj^or,  the  chairman  and  a  committee  of  five  from  the 
board  of  aldermen,  the  president  and  a  committee  of 
fifteen  from  the  common  council,  and  many  other  prom- 
inent municipal  officials. 

Delegations  were  present  from  the  following  soci- 
eties :  the  Volunteer  Aid  Association,  the  Bostonian 
Society,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Dor- 
chester Historical  Society,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association,  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  Association, 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Societ}-,  the 
Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  the  Legion  of  Spanish  War  Veterans,  the 
Xaval  and  Militar}^  Order  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Association  of  Xaval  Veterans,  the  Colonial  Society 
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of  Massachusetts,  the  Society  of  Colonial  "Wars,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Ainericari  Kevoluti(jn,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Colo- 
nial Dames  of  America,  the  United  States  Daughters 
of  LSI 2,  the  Daughters  of  Massachusetts,  the  \\'omairs 
Relief  Corps,  the  Ladies'  Aid  Association  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  in  Massachusetts,  the  Union  Club,  the 
Algonquin  Club,  the  Somerset  Club,  the  St.  Botolph 
Club,  the  Republican  Club  of  ^Massachusetts,  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee,  the  ^Middlesex  Club,  the  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts  Club,  the  Essex  Club,  the  Chickatawbut  Club, 
the  "Wednesday  Evening  Club,  the  Thursday  Evening 
Club,  the  Round  Table,  the  Agricultural  Club,  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  City  of  Boston,  the  British  Chari- 
table Society,  the  Charitable  Irish  Society,  and  the 
Scots    Charitable  Society. 

There  were  also  present  Mayors  O'Connell  of  "Worces- 
ter, Dickinson  of  Cambridge,  Dimon  of  Lowell,  Glines 
of  Somerville,  Hurley  of  Salem,  Leonard  of  "Waltham, 
Loomis  of  Chicopee,  Morse  of  ^Marlborough,  Cole  of 
Beverly,  Dean  of  ]Malden,  Nichols  of  Everett  and  Larra- 
bee  of  ^lelrose. 

The  entire  floor,  except  the  last  six  rows,  and  almost 
every  seat  in  the  first  balcony  were  occupied  by  the 
various  oflicial  delegations  and  committees  which  rep- 
resented the  organizations  and  societies  with  which 
Governor  "Wolcott  had  been  connected. 
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The  tickets  to  the  second  balcony  were  oriven  to 
the  public,  who  were  admitted  five  minutes  before  the 
services  commenced.  The  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

The  occasion,  the  impressiveness  of  the  services,  the 
simple  but  beautiful  decorations  of  the  hall,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  representative  character  of  the  audience, 
combined  to  make  the  event  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable  of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of  the  Commonwealth. 


REMARKS 

BY 

His  Excellency  W.  Murray  Crane. 


YWYE  assemble  here  to-claj  to  do  honor  to  the  mem- 
W  ory  of  a  distinguished  son  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  death  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  with  the  promise 
of  many  years  of  usefuhiess  before  him,  shocked  and 
saddened  all  of  our  citizens.  Fitted  by  education  and 
training  for  leadership  in  life,  zealous,  faithful  and  just 
in  the  exercise  of  important  public  duties,  he  com- 
manded to  an  unusual  degree  the  confidence  and  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

His  work  in  every  relation  of  life  was  well  done.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  performance  unless  it  fulfilled  the 
tests  of  efficiency  and  merit.  He  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duties,  high  aims,  conspicuous  ability, 
pure  motives  and  an  honesty  of  purpose  which  never 
was  criticised  or  questioned. 

The  dignity  and  courtesy  of  his  bearing  were  the  out- 
ward marks  of  a  true  and  genuine  nature.  The  Com- 
monwealth, whose  chief  office  he  so  worthily  filled,  will 
long  cherish  the  memory  of  his  honorable  and  devoted 
service. 


PRAYER 

BY 

The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. 


FATHER  of  Love,  Father  of  our  lives,  thou  also  art 
with  us.  Speak  to  each  heart,  to  answer  every 
wish  and  hope ;  tell  each  of  us  what  he  most  needs 
in  this  moment  of  sorrow.  Teach  us  —  only  thou 
canst  teach  us  —  the  lessons  of  life  and  death  and  of 
the  eternal  life. 

We  do  thank  thee  that  he  has  lived  to  be  the  joy 
of  home  and  the  leader  of  this  people.  Keep  our 
memories  green,  that  the  lessons  of  such  a  life  may 
help  us  day  after  day  and  year  after  year.  Come  to 
the  household,  —  where  they  cannot  see  his  face  again, 
—  that  every  word  of  love  which  he  has  spoken  may 
be  a  word  for  to-day's  life,  and  that  his  faith  and 
hope  may  be  strength  for  them  in  to-day's   sorrow. 

Come  to  this  people,  Father  of  all  of  us.  We  are 
all  one  in  the  sorrow  of  parting.  Bless  us  as  one 
family  of  thine,  in  the  hopes  and  resolves  of  the 
hours  of  parting,  that  we  may  consecrate  our  mem- 
ories of  the  leader  whom  we   have  not    lost,  and    that 
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they  nisiy  g'vo  us  strength  lor  the  dutit's  tliiit  are 
bofori'  us. 

( )ur  I'alhcrs  sought  thee  suid  fouiid  llicc,  lor  tlicy 
sought,  lor  Ihce  with  all  llicir  licai'Is.  (Ji-aiit  to  us  the 
same  ble-ssing,  —  that  we  may  find  thee.  They  sou^jht 
thy  kuigdom  first  and  its  righteousness,  and  thou  hast 
given  them  all  the  thinijs  Avhieli  <ji:ive  them  strenijth 
to-day.  AW;  would  enter  into  thy  work  like  him  whom 
thou  hast  now  called  to  his/her  service,  Ave  Avould  iro 
about  our  Fathers  business.  May  Ave  live  to  the 
glory  of  God,  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  and  thy 
will  may  be  done,  yes,  here  on  earth,  as  by  those  in 
the  very  courts  of  heaven,  —  by  angels  and  archangels, 
by  cherubim  and  seraphim,  by  prophets  and  mart}'Ts, 
by  thy  well-beloved  Son  ;  may  Ave  be  felloAV-workers 
with  God   and  enter  into  thy  joy. 

Thou  wert  pleased  in  the  days  of  trial  to  bless  this 
people  in  the  order  of  their  State.  Their  governors 
proceed  from  themselves  and  their  nobles  from  the 
midst  of  them.  AVe  thank  thee  for  this,  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  In  thine  infinite  providence 
thou  hast  given  us  for  our  governor  the  servant  of 
this  people,  who  is  now  called  to  higher  service.  Be 
with  us  in  the  future.  Father  of  Love,  as  thou  hast 
been  in  the  past :  that  he  who  is  gi'eatcst  among  us 
may  be  thy  servant  as  he  is  ours :  that  he  may  go 
and  come  as  the  child  of  God. — alive  with  life  and 
with    thy     strength    omnipotent.       And     be     Avith     this 
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people,  that  they  may  be  that  happy  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord. 

In  thy  perfect  providence  thou  hast  united  us  with 
all  these  sister  States  in  one  nation.  And  the  nation 
thanks  thee  for  thy  protection  and  guidance.  Make  us, 
indeed,  one  out  of  many,  as  our  Saviour  prayed,  that 
we  may  be  perfected  in  one ;  and  grant  that  in  this 
world  of  thine  our  country  may  take  its  place  and  its 
part ;  that  the  world  may  be  thy  world,  our  laws 
founded  on  thy  law,  and  our  magistrates  thy  servants. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  here  that  again  we  nm^  to  thee 
consecrate  this  Commonwealth  and  this  nation ;  that 
thy  kingdom  may  come  in  our  borders  ;  that  our  law 
may  be  thy  law  and  our  rulers  thy  servants.  In 
such  promises  and  prayers  grant  us  th}^  strength  and 
blessing. 

"\Ve  ask  it  as  thine  own  children  in  Christ  Jesus. 


ADDRESS 


Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


Everj^  moment  dies  a  man, 
Every  moment  one  is  born. 

THERE  is  much  sad  philosophy  in  these  simple  and 
familiar  lines  from  Tennyson's  famous  poem.  The 
lamp  of  life  kindles  into  light  by  one  hearthstone,  only 
to  sink  down  in  darkness  by  another.  Every  moment 
death,  the  only  absolute  certainty  of  life,  descends  upon 
one  of  the  children  of  men.  Every  moment  some  home 
is  darkened,  some  family  bereft,  some  heart  saddened, 
perhaps  broken.  In  some  corner,  no  matter  how  small 
or  humble,  at  ever}^  instant  the  light  has  gone  out,  and 
the  little  world  of  the  inmates  has  crumbled  away  about 
them.  Surely  it  seems  to  them  at  that  dark  hour  that 
the  very  universe  itself  must  have  stopped  too.  Then 
comes  swiftly  th(»  first  harsh  awakening.  The  stricken 
soul,  when  night  has  passed,  looks  forth,  and  lo  !  the 
ffreat  world  of  nature  is  unchanofcd.  The  rising  sun 
shoots  its  red  shafts  across  the  dark  waters,  or  gilds  the 
city  roof  or  country  tree  top  even  as  it  did  liefore.  The 
twitter  of  birds  is  in  the  air,  the  myriad  sounds  of  life 
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rise  iiiui-iimriiii;  iVoin  (lie  curlli,  ;i  new  duy  is  Lnvcn  to 
MKiii,  aiul  iKilurc,  siiiiliiiLT  <»r  trow  iiirii,^,  is  still  the  siiiiic, 
ever  beiiutifiil  unci  e\er  iiiditlereiit  to  huiiiaii  joy  or 
liunian  sorrow. 

'I'licii  collies  ii  yet  .sharper  i):uiir.  Nature's  woi-ld  moves 
on,  and  so,  alas,  does  tlie  woi'ld  of  man.  lioi'atio,  knc(d- 
ing  bv  (lie  !)o(h'  of  Ilandct,  lifts  his  head  and  eries,  "  \\\\y 
docs  the  drum  eome  hither?  ""  The  |)rinee  he  k)ved,  the 
noble  r^aertes,  the  king  and  (jueen,  all  the  majesty  of 
Denmark,  lie  dead  about  him,  slain  in  an  instant  by  steel 
or  })oison.  His  world  is  in  ruins  at  his  feet.  Here  assur- 
edly is  the  end  of  all  things.  And  then,  eyen  then,  at 
that  supreme  moment,  the  sounds  of  life  and  Avar  quiver 
in  the  air.  "Why  does  the  drum  eome  hither?  "  All  is 
not  over,  then.  Another  sunrise  is  at  hand,  another  day 
beginning.  Hamlet  is  dead,  and  yet  the  world  is  mareh- 
inii'  on  just  as  of  yore.  Its  drum-beats  break  the  tragic 
silence,  and  the  coming  footsteps  of  the  new  king  sound 
in  the  mourner's  ear.  In  all  the  range  of  the  gi'catest 
genius  among  men  there  is  no  finer,  deeper  touch  than 
in  that  sudden  cry  from  Horatio.  Those  few  words  arc 
fraui2:ht  with  more  meaning  than  many  a  solemn  Greek 
chorus  :  they  pierce  our  hearts  with  the  eternal  cry  of 
humanity  in  the  first  agony  of  sorrow  :  they  tell  as  merci- 
lessly as  the  Xorns  of  the  dim  Northland  that  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  men  is  oyer  moving  on  its  appointed  way. 

When,  therefore,  it  hai)pens  that  a  maiTs  death  gives 
pause  to  the  march  of  life,  when  the  ft)otfall  of  the  col- 
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umns  grows  faint  and  ceases,  when  the  drums  are  hushed 
and  a  stiUness  gathers  over  the  world  in  which  he  has 
played  his  part,  then  we  may  know  that  he  who  has 
gone  was  one  deserving  of  remembrance,  for  his  going 
has  stayed  the  great  procession  in  its  course,  and  there 
must  have  been  that  about  him  which  had  sunk  very 
deep  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow-men.  Such 
was  the  man  in  whose  memory  we  meet  to-day.  AYhen 
he  died  there  came  a  hush  over  the  old  Commonwealth. 
Among  the  distant  hills,  in  crowded  city  streets  and  by 
the  sounding  sea  men  and  women  paused.  Grief  was 
in  their  hearts,  and  words  of  sorrow  on  theu'  lips.  The 
drums  were  muffled,  the  columns  halted,  the  march  of 
life  was  stayed.  When  he  was  buried  the  people  of  city 
and  of  State  poured  forth  to  do  him  honor.  They  turned 
from  their  business  or  their  pleasure  and  bowed  them- 
selves in  the  house  of  mourning.  It  was  no  formal 
sorrow,  no  official  grief,  which  thus  found  expression. 
It  came  from  the  heart,  —  from  the  heart  of  a  great 
people,  who  had  known  and  loved  him. 

AVe  would  fain  leave  something  behind  us  to  tell  those 
who  come  after  us  why  we  so  sorrowed,  and  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was  for  whom  we  grieved.  AVe  have  the 
human  yearning  to  bear  our  testimony,  the  testimony  of 
those  who  knew  him,  in  such  fashion  that  the  erasing 
finger  of  the  fleeting  years  may  spare  it  to  be  read  by 
the  generations  yet  unborn.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
gathered   here   to-day.     For  this   purpose    I   have   been 
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chosen  (o  put  into  imporfoct  words  tliut  which  wo  all 
feci,  to  exjjrcss  in  fonniil  ami  in  pnlilir  manner  the. sor- 
row and  admiration  of  Stale  and  eii\  for  the  man  so 
lone-  Ihc  fn-st  citizen  and  the  r\\'\i-\'  maLdstrate  of  tiie 
( 'onnm)nweallh. 

^'ou  will  pardon  me  if  for  ii  moment  T  speak  with 
a  personal  accent.  To  be  .summoned  to  tell  the  life 
story  and  life  work  of  a  dear  friend  and  contemporary 
is  the  saddest  of  all  the  labors  of  love.  T  tuin  to  the 
record  to  draw  from  it  the  story  T  would  repeat  to 
you,  and  whicdi  we  all  know  so  W(dl.  Everything  is 
there  ready  to  my  hand,  but  memory  and  her  attend- 
ant ghosts  come  between  me  and  the  printed  page, 
and  will  not  be  swei)t  aside,  I  cannot  see  the  facts 
and  dates  luiw.  T  can  see  only  two  handsome  brothers, 
boys  at  school,  liked  hy  all,  especiall}^  popular  with  the 
smaller  boys,  of  whom  I  am  one,  because  they  are 
always  kind  and  good-natured.  Fine,  manh',  vigorous 
boys  they  are  ;  active  in  every  sport  and  full  of  the 
joy  of  existence.  It  is  war  time,  and  the  school  is 
very  patriotic  and  feverishly  interested  in  soldiers  and 
in  battles.  Presently  the  elder  of  the  brothers  disap- 
pears from  school,  and  we  hear  that  he  has  gone  to 
the  war.  AVe  all  think  it  very  splendid,  and  wish 
that  we  could  go,  too,  and  follow  him.  Memories  of 
boyhood  are  like  dreams.  They  take  no  heed  of  time. 
There  is  in  menu)rv  no  space  between  the  elder  brotlu'r 
at  school  and  the  next  scene.     In  reality  there  was  an 
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interval  of  brave,  active  service,  even  while  we  boys 
at  home  played  on  as  before.  All  this  vanishes  in  rec- 
ollection. He  had  gone  to  the  front,  he  had  come 
home  wasted  with  fever,  he  was  dead,  that  was  all  we 
knew.  Xow  the  page  of  memory  grows  luminous  in- 
deed. The  school  goes  to  his  funeral,  and  there,  in  the 
familiar  house  in  Boylston  Street,  we  see  him  in  his 
coffin,  very  pale  and  worn,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States,  while  the  younger  brother  stands 
beside  the  dead,  learning  a  lesson  which  is  to  affect  his 
whole  life.  Xow  we  know  once  for  all  what  patriotism 
means.  The  whole  scene  shines  out  in  memory  like 
the  landscape  under  the  flash  of  lightning  on  a  sum- 
mer's night. 

Then  the  veil  drops  again,  the  years  go  by,  and  I 
see  the  survivor  of  the  two  brothers  enterinof  colleire 
in  the  same  year  as  myself,  he  as  sophomore  and  I  as 
freshman.  Although  a  class  ahead  of  me,  he  is  one  of 
the  well-remembered  figures  of  my  Harvard  days  ;  hand- 
some, kindly  always,  one  of  those  who,  in  any  place 
or  company,  could  never  be  overlooked,  and  we  meet 
constantl}^  in  societies  and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  col- 
lege. Then  he  passed  from  Cambridge.  I  followed  him 
and  we  went  our  several  ways  into  the  world.  Pres- 
ently I  heard  of  him  in  city  politics,  then  in  the  Legis- 
lature, then  our  paths  again  converged,  and  he  rose  to 
be  the  head  of  the  State  and  of  the  party.  Thus  we 
came   together   once   more,   as   in   the   old   school   davs, 
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engaged   now    in   a  oonirnon    rauso,  and  speaking  many 

times  from  liic  same  platlonii.  However  often  we  met 
ill  this  way,  tlic  [)ri(lc  and  pleasure  I  felt  in  watching 
liim  and  in  listcniiii:  to  liis  ripening  <do(iuence  grew 
with  each  occasion,  and  the  pride  and  pleasure  were 
of  that  peculiar  kind  which  springs  u})  oiil}'  when  two 
men  have  been  boys  together  and  friends  for  a  lifetime. 
Every  time  I  saw  hmi  rise  and  address  an  audience  I 
felt  a  fresh  glow  of  delight  as  I  looked  at  him,  and 
thought  how  completely  the  stately  figure,  the  clear 
and  dignified  speech,  the  honesty  of  purpose  and  high- 
minded  devotion  to  duty  which  could  be  read  in  his 
face  and  heard  in  his  words  befitted  the  great  office 
which  he  held.  Again  and  again  I  have  longed  to  cr}' 
out  to  the  world,  "Look  well  upon  him;  that  is  the 
man  whom  Massachusetts  chooses  to  represent  her  ;  do 
you  wonder  that  we  are  proud  of  the  State  which  breeds 
such  men,  and  gives  such  a  successor  to  AVintlirop  and 
to  Andrew?"  I  cannot  longer  trust  myself  with  mem- 
ories. They  are  bringing  me  too  near  the  shadowed 
present.  They  can  only  end  in  unavailing  tears.  Each, 
in  our  degree,  Ave  all  share  in  them  and  treasure  them. 

There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance: 
Pray,  love,  remember. 

AVe  who  have  known  him,  we  shall  not  forget.  Let 
me  lay  down  the  rosemary,  it  is  ne:u'est  to  our  hearts, 
and  from  the  records  of  the  past  gather  up  the  laund. 
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No  element  of  the  English-speaking  people  has  had 
a  more  profound  influence  upon  their  history  and  fort- 
unes, both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  than  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  their  descend- 
ants. From  the  stock  of  Puritan  Englishmen,  y>\ivq 
and  unmixed,  Roger  Wolcott  derived  his  ancestry.  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  New  England  was  Henry  Wol- 
cott, a  Somersetshire  gentleman,  the  owner  of  Goldon 
Manor,  and  other  estates  near  Tolland  in  that  county. 
He  did  not  leave  England  when  past  middle  life  to  seek 
new  fortunes  in  a  new  world,  but  he  abandoned  fort- 
une, high  position  and  a  generous  estate  in  obedience 
to  his  religious  beliefs,  and  fared  forth  across  the  At- 
lantic to  lind  a  home  for  them  in  the  forests  of  America. 
He  reached  Boston  the  30th  of  May,  1630,  settled  at 
Dorchester,  as  it  was  named  soon  afterward,  and  moved 
thence,  with  Mr.  Wareham's  church,  to  AYindsor,  Con- 
necticut. In  1637  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  and  next  year  a  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  house  of  magistrates,  to  which  he 
was  annually  re-elected  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Simon  Wolcott,  the  son  of  the  immigrant,  married 
Martha  Pitkin,  the  sister  of  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  of  this  marriao-e  was  born  Roijer,  in  1679.  Before 
he  was  thirty  Roger  had  become  selectman  of  his  town, 
and  thus  began  his  long  and  active  career,  which  was  at 
once  military,  judicial  and  political.  He  was  commis- 
sary of  the  American  forces  in  the  Canadian  expedition 
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of  1711,  and  second  in  coinniiind  <<>  Sir  AVilliiun  Pc))- 
IXTc'lJ  ill  (he  cainpaiu:!!  of  17ir>,  which  resulted  in  tljo 
cai)ture  of  Louisburi;.  As  a  lawyer  he  rose  steadily, 
attainiiii!;  the  supreme  Ix-neh  in  17;>2.  As  a  i)ul»lic  man 
he  reached  the  hiuhest  i)laee,  (hat  of  governor,  to  which 
he  was  ehoseii  in  I7")()  and  for  four  successive  3'cars. 
lie  was  a  stronir,  able  nran,  of  liiirh  character  and  great 
vigor,  i)ossessing,  evidently,  in  full  nu'asure  the  versa- 
tility of  the  Elizabethan  Englishmen  from  whom  he 
sprang. 

Oliver,  the  son  of  Roger,  followed  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps. A  captain  in  the  old  French  war,  he  was  a  brig- 
adier and  afterward  a  major-general  in  the  revolution. 
Again,  like  his  father,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  council,  then  a  probate  judge  and  chief 
justice  of  the  conniion  pleas.  When  the  rc^•olution 
came  he  was  an  ai-tive  member  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congi'css,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. His  son  Oliver  also  saw  service  in  the  army 
during  the  revolution,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1789  Avas  appointed  auditor  of  the  treasury  by  Washing- 
ton. Two  ycai-s  later  he  was  made  comptroller,  and  in 
1795,  on  the  retirement  of  Hamilton,  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  and  a  member  of  AVashington's 
cabinet.  In  this  position  he  continued  during  the 
Adams  administration,  retiring  in  1800  and  accepting  a 
seat  on    the   bench  of  the  United  States  as  a  judge  of 
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the  circuit  court  for  the  second  district.  In  1815  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  in  1817  was  elected 
governor  of  Connecticut,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
ten  years  by  successive  annual  elections. 

Another  son  of  the  elder  Oliver,  and  a  brother  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  Frederick  Wolcott,  who, 
after  the  fashion  of  his  family,  Avas  distinguished  in  the 
public  life  of  his  own  State,  although  he  never  entered 
the  field  of  national  politics.  He  served  the  State  in 
Legislature  and  council  and  on  the  bench.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  and  con- 
spicuous in  philanthropy  and  all  movements  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hunt- 
ington, the  grand-daughter  of  Jabcz  Huntington,  who 
was  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of  Connecticut ;  he  and 
his  five  sons  being  all  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  all  distinguished  in  the  service.  From  this  mar- 
riage was  born  Joshua  Huntington  Wolcott,  who, 
coming  as  a  boy  to  Boston,  entered  the  counting  house 
of  A.  &  A.  Lawrence,  rose  to  be  a  partner  at  the  ao-e 
of  twenty-six,  and  during  a  long  life  was  a  successful 
merchant  of  high  character,  ability  and  probitv.  In 
Boston  he  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Frothingham,  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Huntington, 
who  died  a  soldier  of  the  United  States,  and  Roo-er, 
the  late  governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

It    is    worth    consideration,    this    genealogy    which    I 
have  hastily  sketched   in    bare  outline.     We  have  here 
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one  of  the  rare  instaiu'cs  of  a  familv  wliii  li,  .starting 
ill  Aiiici-ifii  Willi  a  mail  of  fortuiH-  and  iroo'l  cstatt!, 
alwius  rctaiiii'd  its  [josition  in  (lie  (•oiiuiiiinit y.  In 
tlu-  main  line  at  least  it  never  encountered  the  vicissi- 
tudes wliicli  attend  nearly  all  families  in  the  course 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  name  never 
dropped  out  of  sight,  but  was  always  borne  up  by 
its  representative  in  the  same  place  in  society  as 
that  ludd  hy  the  founder.  More  remarkable  still,  in 
almost  every  generation  there  was  at  least  one  of  the 
lineal  male  descendants  of  the  first  immigi-ant  who 
rose  to  the  very  highest  positions  in  military,  politi- 
cal and  judicial  life.  The  list  of  judges,  governors, 
generals,  cabinet  officers  and  members  of  Congress  in 
this  pedigree  is  a  long  and  striking  one.  From  the 
days  of  the  Somersetshire  gentleman  to  those  of  the 
present  generation,  which  has  given  a  governor  to 
Massachusetts  and  a  brilliant  senator  from  Colorado 
to  the  United  States,  the  Wolcotts,  both  as  soldiers 
and  civilians,  have  rendered  service  to  their  country, 
as  eminent  as  it  has  been  unbroken.  "War  and  state- 
craft were  in  the  blood  of  this  race,  and  can  we  won- 
der that  they  have  found  fitting  exemplars  in  our  own 
time?  It  is  not  a  name  made  illustrious  by  some 
single  ancestor  in  a  dim  past  and  sullered  to  rust 
unused  by  descendants  who  were  content  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  trade-mark.  Here  is  a  long  roll  of  honor, 
where  the  son   felt   that    he   would    be  unworthv  of  his 
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father  if  he  did  not  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  name  he 
bore  by  service  to  his  State  and  countr}^  either  in 
the  hour  of  trial  or  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  peace. 

This,  then,  was  the  heritage,  these  the  traditions  to 
which  Koger  Wolcott  fell  heir   when    he   was   born  in 
Boston   on  July   13,    1847.     There   and   in    Milton   his 
boyhood  was  passed.     He  was  educated  at  the  private 
Latin    school  of  ^Slr.   E.    S.   Dixwell,    and   for  a  short 
time  in  Europe,  whither  he  went  with  his  family  after 
his  brother's  death.     He  returned  in   18G7  and  entered 
the    sophomore    class    at    Harvard    in    that    year.     He 
took  a  conspicuous  place   in    college,  and    stood    high, 
not   only  in   his   studies,  but   in   the   estimation   of  the 
faculty  and  in  the  regard  of  his  own   class  and   of  all 
the    students    of    that    period.       He    was    chosen    the 
orator  of  his   class,  and    delivered    the    oration    on    his 
class    day  in    1870.     Class    day  orations    do    not,  as   a 
rule,  add  much  to  permanent  literature  or  to  the  sum 
of    human    information.       They    generally    pass    away 
with  the  sunshine  and    the    music,  the    cheers  and    the 
flowers   of  the    merry    day    which    brings    them    forth. 
But    I    have    been    struck,  on    reading    over    Governor 
AVolcott's    class   oration,  with  the    good   sense    and  un- 
usual  maturity    of  thought   which   it   displays.     These 
occasions   are  ordinarily  irresistible  in  their  temptation 
to  a  profuse  use  of  language  and  to  the  exhibition  of 
a   wisdom    or    a    cynicism    of    which    happy    youth    is 
alone    capable.     Here    in    Governor   AVolcott's    oration 
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tlu'rc>  is  iiotliiiiir  of  all  this.  Tho  style  is  sobor  and 
uii.^tniiiicd,  and  (licrc  is  a  ccnlnil  thouirht  wliidi  is 
I'oliowcd  stcadilv.  His  plea  was  for  tiio  ijrcscrvation 
of  ciitliusiasiii  and  faith,  a  gospel  always  worth  preach- 
ing to  a  graduating  class,  disposed  to  be  world-weary, 
and  too  seldom  expounded  by  a  stuch'nt  to  his  fel- 
lows. One  sentence  is  so  characteristic  and  f(jretells 
so  strongly  the  future  career  of  the  speaker  that  I  will 
(juote  it.  "No  educated  man,"  he  says,  "is  justified 
in  shriid<ing  from  the  responsibility  which  is  thrust 
upon  him,  nor  is  it  possible  for  an  American  citizen 
to  wash  his  hands  of  his  country.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  neutralit}'  in  citizenship.  lie  who  is  not 
with  his  country  is  against  her."  Sound  doctrine, 
strongl}'  put ;  more  needed  then,  T  think,  than  now, 
but  carrying  a  truth  which  cannot  too  often  be  pressed 
home  upon  the  educated  men  of  the  United  States. 

After  graduation  Governor  AVolcott  was  for  two 
years  a  tutor  in  French  at  Harvard.  .Vt  the  same 
time  he  studied  law,  takinsr  his  de«:ree  at  the  law 
school  in  1874,  and  soon  after  Avas  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar,  althouiih  he  never  enira^ed  in  active 
practice.  Almost  immediately  upon  leaving  college 
he  began  to  take  part  in  politics,  and  his  beginning 
was  of  exactly  the  right  sort.  He  did  not  manifest 
his  interest  in  public  affairs  by  merely  criticising 
those  who  were  engaged  in  them,  and  by  doleful 
wallino;s    that    things    <>-enerallv   were    not    better.      On 
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the  contrary,  he  plunged  in  himself  and  tried  to  make 
things  better  by  his  own  exertions.  He  took  his 
share  of  party  work,  went  to  ward  meetings,  helped 
to  o-et  the  vote  reijistered  and  to  brino-  it  out,  and 
distributed  ballots  at  the  polls  on  election  day.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  to  the  common  council,  where 
he  served  for  three  years  (1877,  1878,  1879),  becom- 
ing the  acknowledged  leader,  and  being  supported  by 
his  party  for  the  presidency  of  that  body.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Legislature.  His  second  year  was  that  of  Gen- 
eral Butler  as  governor,  a  somewhat  trying  period, 
especially  to  jVIr.  Wolcott,  who  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Republicans  on  the  floor.  He  served 
three  years  in  the  Legislature,  winning  the  confidence 
of  every  one,  and  extending  his  reputation  throughout 
the  State  as  a  man  of  ability,  judgment,  high  char- 
acter and  devotion  to  the  public  interests. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  owing  to  his  success  in 
the  Legislature,  that  his  name  was  first  sugo;ested  as 
a  candidate  for  governor.  The  suggestion,  without 
doubt,  would  soon  have  borne  fruit  had  it  not  been 
for  the  course  of  national  politics.  The  nomination 
of  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  presidency  was  opposed  by 
]\Ir.  AVolcott,  and  when  made  Avas  strongh^  disap- 
proved b}^  him.  He  was  too  earnest  a  Republican 
and  too  deeply  attached  to  Republican  principles  to 
throw  himself  into   opposition   or  seek  to    destroy   the 
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jnirty  bocausc  i(  had  iiiiicl(i  a  noiniiiiitioii  wliidi  was 
distiistcl'ul  to  liliii.  lie  coiitciitcd  liiiiiscir  l)\  witli- 
drawiiii:-  for  (he  (iiiic  IVoiii  the  :i((i\c  political  work 
ill  which  he  had  ai\\a\s  been  so  iiiiicli  (Uiiraircd.  Thi^ 
rctirciiU'iit,  however,  iiiii)licd  neither  inactivity  nor 
leisure.  lie  had  many  occupations  and  pursuits  other 
than  i^olitics  to  whicli  he  was  able  to  devote  him- 
self, and  where  he  could  render  valuable  service  to 
the  public. 

I  have  been  astonished,  in  looking  over  the  lists  of 
positions  Avliich  he  held,  at  the  number  and  variety 
of  his  interests  and  at  the  work  which  I  know  these 
positions  must  have  involved,  especiall}'  for  a  man 
with  his  keen  sense  of  responsibility.  If  I  mention 
some  of  them  the  mere  recital  of  the  names  will 
bring  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  I'ulliiess  of  his  life 
than  any  Avords  of  description  could  possibly  do.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  New  England  Trust  Company,  a 
director  of  the  Providence  Railroad  and  of  several 
manufacturing  corporations.  The  offer  once  made  to 
him  of  the  treasurership  of  one  of  the  Xew  England 
mills  is  proof  of  the  capacity  he  showed  in  these 
business  positions  and  of  the  attention  he  gave  to 
their  duties.  lie  Avas  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati and  the  Society  of  Colonial  AVars,  Avhich  all 
appealed  strongly  to  his  love  of  American  history,  in 
which    his    ancestors  had  played    such    honorable  parts. 
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He  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard,  and  visitor  of  the 
departments  of  the  university.  He  was  a  vestryman  of 
King's  Chapel,  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
and  Social  Science  Associations,  a  trustee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  and  at  one  time  a  visitor 
among  the  poor  for  the  Provident  Association. 

This  catalogue,  dry  as  it  sounds,  has  deep  signifi- 
cance. Think  for  a  moment  how  business  has  been 
promoted,  how  literature  and  historical  research  have 
been  advanced,  how  better  manners  and  purer  laws 
have  been  encouraged,  and,  most  important  of  all,  how 
much  charity  has  been  dispensed  and  how  greatly 
human  suflering  has  been  relieved  by  the  societies  and 
corporations,  the  names  of  which  I  have  just  repeated. 
These  libraries  and  charities  and  hospitals  are  the 
glory  of  this  community,  and  they  must  be  directed 
by  men  who  will  work  hard  and  take  heavy  responsi- 
bility without  any  hope  or  desire  of  personal  reward. 
I  have  heard  it  often  said  that  to  people  who  have 
no  occupation,  much  wealth  and  some  education,  the 
United  States  offers  nothing.  I  gratefully  and  pro- 
foundly believe  in  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
The  day  is,  I  trust,  far  distant  when  America  will 
furnish  conditions  thoroughly  agreeable  to  idlers  and 
triflers.  But  when  it  is  said,  as  it  sometimes  is,  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  here  for  men  of  leisure, 
nothing    can    be    more    false.      In    no    country    in    the 
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■world  is  (licrc  larircr  and  liner  opporlunil y  loi-  the 
man  wlio  is  master  of  his  time,  for  nowhere  is  there 
more  need  of  mk'h  who  can,  without  liay,  .serve;  the 
coniniiinil  \'  in  the  henelieent  work  of  phihmthropy, 
in  the  promotion  of  art  and  learning,  and  in  all  that 
mak(\s  for  the  relief  of  .suH'ering  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  our  nation. 
Rosfer  AVolcott  was  one;  of  the  men  who  understood 
this  need,  who  regarded  his  own  freedom  from  the 
necessity  of  work  as  a  trust  to  be  fulfilled,  not  as  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed,  and  who  gave  his  time  and 
strength  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  his  fellow- 
men  just  as  amply  as  a  private  citizen  as  when  he 
held  high  office.  It  is  a  noble  record  of  public  ser- 
vice unselfishly  and  quietly  performed,  an  example  to 
l)e  studied  and  followed  by  all  those  to  whom  fortune 
has  been  bountiful   in  her  gifts. 

]Mr.  Wolcott's  AvithdraAval  from  politics,  temporary 
at  first,  was  continued  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his 
father.  From  the  time  of  his  brothers  death  he  had 
devoted  himself  in  every  way  to  the  efibrt  to  fill 
a  double  place  and  make  up  to  his  parents  for  the 
loss  of  the  elder  son.  Only  those  nearest  him  can 
appreciate  fully  the  extent  of  this  unselfish  devotion 
or  of  the  personal  sacrifices  he  made  so  cheerfully, 
especially  during  his  father's  declining  years.  Like 
many  other  duti(>s,  it  was  fulfilled  by  him  simi)ly, 
loviuiidy,    a-enerously. 
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When  comparative  freedom  from  these  absorbing 
cares  again  was  his,  he  once  more  entered  politics  and 
came  forward  in  the  liour  of  defeat  to  help  his  party 
by  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  Eepublican  Club  of 
Massachusetts,  to  which  his  leadership  gave  a  strong 
impetus.  This  was  in  1891,  and  in  the  following 
year  (1892)  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
convention  as  their  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor 
and  was  elected.  The  defeat  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  o-overnor  made  ]Mr.  Wolcott,  althouoh  hold- 
ing  only  the  second  place  in  the  government,  the 
oiEeial  head  of  the  party  at  the  State  House.  The 
position  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  for  the  powers 
of  the  lieutenant  governor  are  constitutionally  ver}'' 
limited,  and  yet  much  was  expected  of  him  under 
the  existing  conditions.  ]Mr,  "Wolcott's  judgment  and 
capacity  for  leadership  were  put  to  an  immediate  test 
by  the  question  which  was  raised  as  to  the  ultimate 
power  of  the  council  in  regard  to  its  own  committees. 
The  governor  undertook  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
claim  of  the  council  was  a  mere  political  device  in- 
tended to  hamper  the  executive  for  partisan  reasons. 
This  view  Avas  specious  and  well  calculated  to  draw 
an  unthinking  support,  but  INIr.  Wolcott  was  not  to 
be  deterred  by  a  cry  of  partisanship  from  deciding 
the  question  on  its  merits.  He  sustained  the  view 
of  the  council  and  took  the  broad  ground  that  the 
appohitment  of  committees  must  always  rest  ultimately 
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ill  llic  l)()(lv  IVoiii  wliirh  tlicy  arc.  to  l>c  cIkjscii.  His 
brief  slatcmciit  of  (lie  ca-so,  wliicli  lie  put  upon  tho 
record,  was  at  oiiee  clear  and  unanswei-able.  Tlie 
atieinpt  to  make  his  action  obnoxious  as  the  result 
of  unsci'upulous  partisaiisiiip  lell  to  the  ground,  for 
no  man  was  more  free  from  .such  tendencies  tlian  he. 
Mr.  AVoleott  was  never  extreme,  and  political  bitter- 
ness was  imi)ossible  to  him.  By  nature  he  Avas  broad 
and  tolerant,  and  he  was  too  independent  and  too 
exacting  in  his  ideals  ever  to  be  an  unreasoning  })arti- 
san.  Yet  no  man  was  ever  more  deeply  wedded  to 
the  great  beliefs  and  fundamental  principles  of  the 
party  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  bred,  and 
which  he  supported  steadily  and  strongly  throughout 
his  life.  lie  valued  and  cherished  personal  inde})en- 
dence,  but  he  did  not  confound  independence  with 
bitter  and  chaotic  opposition  to  cver3'tliing  that  exists, 
and  he  understood  history  too  well  not  to  be  aware 
that  representative  government  has  been  more  or  less 
a  failure  in  every  country  where  the  system  of  two 
great  and  responsible  parties,  one  of  government  and 
one  of  opposition,  has  not  prevailed  as  it  always  has 
prevailed  among  the  English-speaking  people. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Republican  Club  on  April  8, 
1891,  Mr.  Wolcott  defined  his  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  political  parties  and  personal  independence, 
and  in  these  vigorous  siMitences  he  laid  down  the 
principle   by  which    he    himself    was    guided.      lie    said 
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on  that  occasion :  "  Xo  word  of  mine  shall  ever  be 
uttered  to  depreciate  that  robust  and  virile  indepen- 
dence in  politics  which  holds  country  and  honor  above 
party,  which,  while  acting  within  party  lines,  ever 
strives  to  secure  the  best  in  men  and  measures,  and, 
often  buffeted  and  defeated,  never  ceases  to  waofe  war 
upon  dishonesty  and  chicanerj^  using  party  as  a 
weapon,  but  never  wearing  it  as  a  yoke.  But  the 
independent,  who  prides  himself  upon  being  a  total 
abstainer,  until  the  day  of  election,  from  all  lot  or 
part  in  political  movements,  should  be  treated  as  those 
who  skulk  when  the  bugle  sounds." 

In  1893  ]Mr.  AVolcott  was  renominated  for  lieutenant 
governor,  with  ]\Ir.  Greenhalge  as  the  candidate  for 
governor.  Both  were  elected,  and  the  same  ticket 
was  renominated  and  re-elected  in  1894  and  1895  by 
large  and  increasing  majorities.  On  March  5,  1896, 
Governor  Greenhalge,  honored  and  beloved,  died  in 
office,  and  ]Mr.  Wolcott  became  the  actino;  governor 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  assumed  the  office  of  the 
chief  executive  under  sad  circumstances,  which  no  one 
felt  more  deeply  than  he,  for  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  associate  and  predecessor.  But  he  came 
to  his  new  place  possessed  of  an  unusual  familiarity 
with  all  its  duties,  drawn  from  nearly  four  years  of 
experience  as  lieutenant  governor.  The  affairs  of  the 
State  moved  on  smoothly  and  easily  under  his  guid- 
ance, without  any  sign  of  disturbance. 
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Ill  (Ik-  imdiiiiii  of  Isiu;  Mr.  \\'()|c(ilt  \v;is  iiiiiuii- 
inotisly  iioiiiiiiHlcd  l)y  (lie  Kcpuhliciiii  com  nit  iciii  as 
(heir  caiKlidatc  \\)V  i^^oNci'iior,  Xo  o\n\  else  indfcd  was 
liM'iilioiKMl,  or  cNCii  llioui;'li(.  o(".  Not  iiicrch'  li;id  In- 
borne  liiiiiscll"  so  \\v\\  as  acting  governor  that  it  would 
\i\\\v  been  inii){)ssiblc  to  have  displaced  him,  but  in 
his  years  of  service  as  lieutenant  governor  lie  had 
established  hiinsidi  (irmly  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people,  and  had  gained  a  strong  hold  ui)on  their  allec- 
tion.  In  these  years  they  had  come  to  know  him. 
He  had  appeared  much  in  public,  and  had  made 
speeches  on  many  subjects,  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  political  questions  of  the  day.  Al\\-ays  dignified, 
thoughtful  and  interesting,  he  grew  and  developed 
with  constant  practice  until  he  became  one  of  the  best 
speakers  in  the  State.  Gifted  with  a  conunanding 
presence  and  a  powerful,  ringing  voice,  he  at  once 
held  the  attention  of  his  audiences.  He  had  an  ample 
vocabular}^  and  a  cultivated  style  and  diction.  On  the 
man}'  occasions  and  celebrations  at  which  our  governors 
are  expected  to  appear  he  not  only  always  said  some- 
thing worth  hearing,  something  serious  and  weighty, 
showing  alike  good  sense  and  careful  thought,  but  he 
was  graceful  and  felicitous,  and  had  a  capacity  for 
happv  humor  with  which  he  was  largely  and  fort- 
unately endowed.  In  discussing  the  great  questions 
of  the  day  relating  to  the  taritl'  and  the  currency  he 
sliowed    himself    master    of    his    sul\)ect,    and    his    aru'u- 
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ments  were  cogent  and  well  knit,  effective  and  con- 
vincing. He  put  his  points  sharply  and  strongly, 
often  with  a  glow  of  eloquence,  and  sometimes  with 
epigrammatic  force,  as  when  at  the  ratification  meet- 
ing of  1896  he  spoke  of  the  "  honor  Democrats," 
a  plirase  which  went  all  over  the  countr3^  When  he 
became  acting  governor  he  had  alread}^  demonstrated 
to  the  State  not  only  his  character  and  his  fitness  for 
public  affairs,  but  he  had  proved  that  he  was  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  able  to  deal  as  a  statesman  with 
the  largest  public  questions.  Thus  the  nomination  for 
the  first  place  went  to  him  by  general  accord,  and 
with  the  most  widespread  and  genuine  enthusiasm. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  great  national  campaion 
of  that  year  in  INIassachusetts,  and  was  elected  by 
a  phenomenal  majority,  the  largest  ever  given  to  a 
governor. 

]Mr.  "Wolcott  held  the  governorship  for  three  j^ears, 
being  re-elected  by  majorities  surpassed  only  by  that 
which  he  himself  received  in  1896.  Owins:  to  the 
growth  of  population,  the  duties  of  the  chief  executive 
of  Massachusetts  have  greatly  increased  of  late  years, 
and  now  entail  a  heav}^  burden  of  work  upon  any  man 
with  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  This  feeling  of 
responsibility  was  especiall}^  keen  in  Governor  TTolcott. 
Every  interest  of  the  State  was  the  subject  of  his  per- 
sonal and  thoughtful  care.  Prisons,  asvlums  and  re- 
formatorics,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  criminal  and  the 
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insane,  schools,  railroads,  gas  and  insurance,  harbors 
and  lands,  nmnicipal  government,  i)arks,  water,  roads 
and  the  enforcement  of  law,  all  these  matters  and  many 
others  (IcMiaiuhMl  kiiowh'dge,  study  and  care,  and  all 
received  them  from  him  in  full  measui-c.  lie  never 
shirked  or  neglected  anything.  Many  difficult  and 
debated  questions  of  legislation  also  arose,  and  every 
law  sent  to  him  received  his  thorough  consideration, 
lie  never  sought  to  shift  responsibility  upon  the  Legis- 
lature, but  took  always  his  entire  share  as  part  of  the 
law-making  power.  INIore  than  once  he  felt  oldiged  to 
differ  from  the  Legislature,  and  he  Mas  always  ready 
when  it  seemed  to  him  his  duty  to  use  the  veto.  These 
questions  are  still  too  near  to  be  discussed  on  their 
merits  here,  even  if  time  permitted,  and  it  were  appro- 
priate to  do  so.  But  I  think  no  one  can  read  over 
those  veto  messages  and  not  be  struck  l3y  their  clear- 
ness and  force  and  impressed  by  their  sound  reasoning. 
Governor  T\^olcott  was  not  only  wisely  cautious,  but 
he  was  almost  morbidly  anxious  to  be  exactly  just  in 
dealing  with  an}^  disputed  question.  He  would  weigh 
and  consider  all  arguments,  and  look  at  1)oth  sides,  but 
when  he  had  reached  his  conclusion,  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  where  his  duty  lay,  he  was  entirely 
fearless,  and  signed  or  vetoed,  as  the  case  might  be, 
without  any  regard  for  consequences.  In  his  messages 
and  State  papers  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  consistent 
polic}^   which    runs    through    them   all.      lie    looked   for 
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ofuidance  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  to  the  broad 
political  principles  in  which  he  believed.  When  he 
had  once  made  up  his  mind  in  what  direction  these 
public  interests  lay,  he  was  not  to  be  turned  aside 
either  by  the  pressure  of  great  corporations,  or  by 
clamor  from  without,  or  by  anxiety  as  to  the  eficct  of 
his  action  upon  his  own  fortunes.  Righteousness  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  in  all  questions, 
whether  personal  or  political,  were,  when  doubt  and 
conflict  arose,  his  ultimate  guides,  the  oracles  from 
whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal. 

The  administration  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
State  is  enough  to  test  any  man's  strength  or  make 
an}^  man's  reputation,  but  to  ]Mr.  AVolcott  there  came 
a  burden  and  a  trial  which  are  not  imposed  more  than 
once  in  a  generation  upon  the  governor  of  a  State. 
His  term  of  office  came  at  the  moment  when  the  nation 
entered  upon  a  new  epoch  in  its  history.  In  1898  war 
was  declared  with  Spain  and  the  President  called  for 
troops.  The  manner  in  which  Massachusetts  responded 
was  in  keeping  with  her  past,  and  added  a  new  glory 
to  her  history.  As  in  the  revolution  and  the  civil 
war,  she  off*ered  the  national  government  more  than 
her  quota,  and  place  could  not  be  found  for  all  the 
reo^iments  and  batteries  which  souoht  service.  The 
thorough  equipment  of  the  INIassachusetts  troops,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the}*  went  forward  in  com- 
plete  readiness   for  service,  gratified   and   surprised  the 
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g()V(>rniii(Mit.  ut  AViisliini^toii.  All  this  is  history  and 
known  ol"  iill  men,  hut  lliat  which  is  not  so  well 
inulcrslood  is  the  extent  to  wliich  the  condition  of 
the  reirinients  sind  the  rapidity  ol"  thi'ir  niohilization 
Avere  due  to  the  watiddul  care  and  unrestinii'  enerifv 
of  the  <jfoveni()r.  ^Ve  had  an  exc(dlent  militia  and  a 
fine  and  well-trained  .statl",  but  in  militai'y  matters  more 
dei)ends  upon  tho  cdiicf  than  in  any  other  department. 
Governor  A\'olcott  supervised  overj'thinir,  and  his  s})irit 
informed  all  those  who  obc^^cd  his  orders.  He  sent 
in  a  message  asking  for  an  emergency  fund  of  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  the 
bill  had  passed  both  Houses  and  the  money  was  in 
his  hands,  a  mark  of  confidence  in  him  as  fine  as  the 
unhesitating  patriotism  of  the  Legislature  in  the  pres- 
ence of  war. 

But  the  governor's  duties  did  not  stop  there.  It 
was  for  him  to  spend  the  money  and  carry  on  the  work. 
He  went  to  every  camp  and  quickened  every  move- 
ment, he  thought  and  labored  for  the  equipment,  and 
it  was  his  voice  that  bade  the  soldiers  Godspeed,  and 
in  lofty  and  inspiring  Avords  sent  them  forth  to  fight 
for  their  country  with  the  blessing  of  Massachusetts 
upon  them.  He  kept  the  same  watch  over  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  and  when  they  returned  from  the  war, 
many  of  them  wasted  with  fever,  he  was  the  first  to 
meet  them  on  the  transport  or  the  railroad  ti-ain.  the 
iu'st  to  greet  them  and  to   say  to   them,   "  ^\'ell  done,'' 
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in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  went  amonij 
them,  stood  by  their  cots,  gentle  and  s^^mpathetic  as 
a  woman,  strong  and  encouraging  as  a  man.  AVith 
his  own  hands  he  ministered  to  them,  and  from  his 
own  purse  he  often  fed  them ;  he  aided  them  in  every 
way,  he  was  much  more  than  thek'  commander,  he  was 
their  friend.  In  all  his  career  of  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  I  like  best  to  think  of  Koger  Wolcott  as 
he  appeared  at  that  moment,  and  the  recollection  of 
that  gracious,  stately  figure  among  the  sick,  the  Avounded 
and  the  dying,  bringing  hope  and  comfort  with  the 
authority  of  high  place  and  the  tenderness  of  love, 
will  ever  be  one  of  the  cherished  and  beautiful  mem- 
ories of  Massachusetts. 

In  January,  1900,  ]Mr.  Wolcott  retired  from  the  gov- 
ernorship. For  seven  years  he  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  and  during  the  last  four  his  work 
had  been  anxious  and  incessant.  He  went  with  his 
family  to  Europe  for  a  much-needed,  well-earned  rest. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  as  vigorous  physi- 
cally as  he  was  mentally,  for  he  had  always  lived  a 
wholesome  life,  and  was  a  lover  of  outdoor  air  and 
exercise  and  an  admirable  rider.  Every  one  looked 
forward  to  his  having  many  years  before  him  of  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  larger  national  field,  and  with 
his  ripe  experience  winning  fresh  honors  for  himself 
and  for  the  State.  Opportunities  indeed  came  quickly. 
President   ^NIcKinley  asked    him   to    be   a    commissioner 
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to  llic  l*liili|)|)iiics,  ono  of  the  most  important  places 
ill  (he  wliolc  raiiiic  of  stutcsman.shii),  l»ut  priviitc  rea- 
sons ol)liLi-('il  him  lo  (Iccliiie.  Later  in  tlir  >unnii»'r, 
when  (iencnii  Draper,  (o  the  regret  of  every  one, 
resiirned,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joiinni:;  with  Senator 
Iloar  in  the  re(|ucst  that  Governor  AVoleott  might  be 
sent  to  Rome.  The  President  immediately  offered  him 
the  Italian  embassy,  and  I  longed  to  have  him  take  it, 
not  l)eeause  he  was  my  friend,  but  because  I  felt  such 
pride  in  the  tliought  of  having  the  United  States  rep- 
resented in  Europe  b}^  such  a  man.  Again,  however, 
he  was  compelled  to  refuse  on  account  of  personal  and 
family  reasons.  lie  returned  to  Boston  in  time  to  make 
one  speech  for  his  party  and  to  cast  his  vote  for  Presi- 
dent ]McKinley.  It  was  a  joy  to  have  liiui  again  among 
us,  looking  so  well  and  with  so  uuuh  promise  for  a 
brilliant  future. 

The  hope  of  imaecomplislioil  yeai's 
Seemeil  large  and  lucid  round  his  brow. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  hand  of  death  was  on  him 
even  then.  Before  the  3'ear  closed  he  was  gone,  and 
the  whole  State  was  mourning  by  his  grave. 

To  tell  the  story  of  a  life  tilled  Avitli  action  and 
achievement  within  the  limits  of  an  address  such  as 
this  is  impossible.  Xo  one  knows  how  inadequate, 
how  barren  the  meagre  outline  is  so  well  as  he  who 
attempts    it.       Yet    it    is    still    possible   to   learn  some- 
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thing,  even  from  the  dry  facts  so  hurriedly  rehearsed. 
Here  was  a  man  born  to  all  that  men  most  desire. 
He  was  strong,  handsome,  vigorous  in  mind  and  body. 
He  had  wealth  and  position.  He  was  fortunate  in  his 
birth,  fortunate  in  his  ancestr}^  thrice  fortunate  in  his 
marriage  and  in  his  home.  Here  was  strong  tempta- 
tion to  ease,  to  repose,  to  self-indulgence  or  to  an 
existence  of  cultured  leisure.  They  were  all  put  aside 
for  an  active,  earnest  life,  filled  with  hard  work.  At 
the  very  beginning  it  seems  as  if  he  had  taken  as  his 
rule  the  injunction  which  Dante  puts  into  the  mouth  of 

Ulysses :  — 

Considerate  la  vostra  semenza, 

Fatti  non  foste  a  viver  come  bruti. 
Ma  per  seguir  viitude  e  conoscenza. 

When  all  is  done  it  looks  simple  enough,  but  only 
a  man  of  strong  will  and  determined  purpose  can  do 
it.  Some  one  may  say  that  ambition  was  the  cause. 
Every  man  who  comes  to  anything  has  the  righteous 
ambition  to  do  something  in  the  world  and  do  it  well, 
but  that  is  a  qualit}^  not  a  cause,  and  too  often  ends 
in  ineffectual  longing.  Ambition  is  but  a  shallow 
explanation.  Remember  that  the  seven  years  of  high 
place  and  large  powers  were  preceded  by  more  than 
twenty  years  of  hard  work  for  the  public  service, 
both  in  private  and  political  life ;  work  without  per- 
sonal gain,  and  which  might  never  bring  any  outward 
reward.     The  truth  lies  deeper  than  this.     Roger  Wol- 
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coll.  I'cll  iiistiiicl  i\ cly  (hut  vwvy  iiiuii  owes  ii  (lcf)t  to 
liis  coiiiilrx  .  iiiid  tli;it  tlio  greater  the  Lnl't^  of  I'oi-lunc 
llic  hiriicr  llic  (l('l)t,  the  lieii\icr  (lie  resj)C)iisit)ilitv. 
'I'liat  (lcl)l  lie  iiH'iint  to  JKiy,  that  res|)oiisil)iIi(  \-  he 
meant  to  meet,  and  so  he  turned  fi'oni  ease  and  pUja.s- 
WYo  to  liard  work  for  piiblie  ends.  This  is  a  noble 
and  just  coneeption  of  a  man's  duty,  nowlicre  so 
necessar}'"  as  in  (his  republic,  and  it  was  liis  in  full 
measure.  To  those  })laced  as  h<!  was  at  the  openinir 
of  life  I  would  say,  look  well  upon  him  and  strive 
to  imitate  him,  remembering  that  great  as  were  the 
honors  he  won,  that  which  was  better  than  place  or 
title  Avas  the  high  ideal  of  duty  as  a  man  and  as  a 
citizen,  which  led  him  to  put  aside  all  temptations 
to  ease  and  (|uiet  and  go  down  into  the  arena  of  life 
to  tiii'ht  a  ijood  fic-ht  in  the   yreat  world  of  men. 

lie  Avas  well  equipped  for  the  strugude.  He  had 
health  and  strength,  natm'al  al)ility,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, a  vigorous,  Avell-trained  mind,  always  alert  and 
open,  great  capacity  for  Avork  and  an  industry  Avhich 
never  failed.  One  essential  condition  of  success  in 
such  a  career  as  ^Nlr.  AVolcott's  is  the  capacity  to  deal 
Avith  other  men,  and  this  quality  Avas  his  in  abun- 
dance, lie  was  simple  and  democratic  in  his  ways, 
with  the  manners  of  a  thorough  man  of  the  Avorld, 
always  attractive,  easy  and  Avlthout  pretence,  and  yi-t 
never  undignified  or  Aveakly  familiar.  Here,  too,  his 
strong  sense  of  humor  and   lo\-c   of  fun   were   oi  inesti- 
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mable  service  to  him  as  they  are  to  all  men,  for  those 
who  possess  them  are  saved  from  that  most  fatal  of 
errors,  taking  one's  self  too  seriously  and  mistaking  one's 
relation  to  the  universe.  He  was  entire Ij^  free  from 
the  small  vanities  and  jealousies  and  the  morbid 
absorption  in  self  which  are  the  bane  of  so  many 
excellent  persons  in  all  walks  of  public  life,  and  which 
do  more  to  alienate  friends  and  oive  lastins;  offence 
than  much  more  serious  faults.  All  these  qualities 
commended  him  to  his  fellow-men,  but  that  which  won 
most  was  his  clear  common-sense  and  honesty  of  judg- 
ment, quickly  felt  by  all  who  were  engaged  with  him 
in  serious  affairs,  either  of  public  or  private  business. 
More  valuable  still  was  the  fact  that  he  kept  always 
an  open  mind.  lie  was  ready  to  learn  and  did  learn 
as  he  advanced,  and  was  always  growing  and  develop- 
ing. His  opinions  never  hardened  into  prejudices,  new 
questions  and  policies  did  not  frighten  him,  and  as  he 
grew  older,  instead  of  stiffening,  he  became  more 
kindly  and  more  tolerant.  Nothing  illustrates  this 
better  than  his  feeling  about  his  country  and  his 
people.  Intensely  patriotic  by  nature,  stimulated  in 
patriotism  by  his  bringing  up  and  by  his  brother's 
death,  his  feeling  about  his  country  and  a  man's  duty 
to  it  shines  forth  in  the  words  which  I  have  quoted 
from  his  class  oration.  Then  he  had  thirty  years  of 
experience  in  the  rough,  eager,  combative  world  of 
this    young    and    mighty    democracy.      It    made    him 
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licit  licr  liard  nor  (•\iii<-;il,  nor  a  sla\»'  to  flial  (lan;irr- 
oiis  wisdom  which  sneers  and  doubts.  Tliis  wid(^ 
experience  anionij'  men  \\i'oiiL;lit  with  him,  as  I  think 
it  nuisl,  alw:i\s  work  \\\\\\  (•vrvy  open,  just  atid  iicnci- 
ous  mind,  and  near  the  close  of  his  life;  ho  «iiid  in  a 
.speech:  "If  I  have  learned  nothing  else  since  I  have 
held  office,  T  have  learned  to  believe  in  the  American 
people.  I  have  learned  to  believe  that  virtue  is  more 
conmion  tlian  A'ice,  that  nobU^  manhood  and  woman- 
hood have  not  died  out  anioui:;  us.  T  ]:)elieve  God  has 
made  the  law  of  progress,  not  a  law  of  retrogression, 
and  T  urge  you  3^oung  men  not  to  give  way  to  pessim- 
ism. Be  courageous,  be  hopeful.  Believe  in  the  des- 
tiny of  America,  believe  in  the  i)urpose  of  Almighty 
God,  believe  with  all  ho})e  in  the  future."  This  is  not 
the  shallow  optimism  of  respectable  "  gigmanity  "  which 
thinks  everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds,  and  upon  which  Voltaire  turned  his  deadly 
smile.  It  is  the  faith  of  a  man  who  knows  well  that 
there  is  much  wrong,  much  suffering,  much  sin  in  the 
world,  who  has  striven  to  make  his  corner  of  it  better 
and  brighter,  and  who  has  come  tlirough  the  trial  with 
a  larger  hope,  and  a  profounder  belief  in  the  American 
people  and  in  their  capacity  for  great  tasks,  Avith  a 
deeper  love  for  his  country,  and  an  assured  confidence 
in  the  future  of  his  race. 

This  faith    in  his    people  and    his  country  made    the 
people  trust    Governor    Wolcott,   for    they  refuse    their 
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confidence  to  those  who  distrust  them.  But  there  were 
other  and  deeper  reasons  for  their  faith  in  him  and  for 
the  love  they  bore  him,  which  has  been  so  strikingly 
manifested  since  his  death.  They  recognized  his  abil- 
ity, his  eloquence,  his  industry,  his  conscientiousness, 
his  entire  fitness  for  high  place,  his  fearlessness  when 
duty  spoke  to  him.  Yet  it  was  something  other  than 
these  great  qualities  which  appealed  to  them  most  of 
all.  He  was  a  good  man.  I  know  the  ready  sneer 
which  too  often  greets  these  words  in  this  world  of 
ours.  If  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  the  hypocrisy  of 
evil  which  is  the  tribute  timid  virtue  pays  to  vice. 
Hence  the  ready  sneer.  Yet  when  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  last  century  and  one  of  the  bravest  of 
men  lay  djdng,  the  best  he  could  find  to  say  to  a  man 
he  loved  as  his  son  was,  "Be  a  good  man,  my  dear." 
^Vas  there  ever  a  more  tender  or  a  better  message 
from  any  human  death-bed?  I  think  not,  and  I  know 
well  that  the  goodness  which  AValter  Scott  intended, 
and  which  we  all  reverence  in  our  hearts  even  if  we 
close  our  lips,  was  not  that  narrow  self-righteousness 
which  is  as  worthless  as  the  tinkling  cymbal,  but  the 
o'oodness  which  includes  anion sr  its  chief  virtues  a  large 

O  Co 

and  gentle  charity  toward  others. 

Such  was  the  oroodness  of  Governor  Wolcott.  The 
brio-ht  mirror  of  his  life  was  never  dimmed  by  the 
faintest  breath  of  reproach.     What  he  seemed,  that  he 
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was,  and  the  poo])lo  know  it.  TIk'V  knew,  too,  that 
lie  had  courage;  I  d<>  no!  mean  plnsiriil  courage  or 
moral  counige,  both  of  which  were  his,  but  just  the 
phiiii  courage  which  resists  temptation  hy  instinct,  us 
a  man  (U'fcnds  his  mother  or  his  wife.  lb'  might  make 
mistakes;  all  suci-essfuj  men,  doers  of  deeds,,  are  sure 
to  make  them.  "To  err  is  human."  But  whatever 
chanced,  the  people  of  jMassachusetts  knew  that  there 
wei'c  certain  things  of  which  Roger  AVok-ott  Avas  utterly 
incapable.  Whatever  he  did  or  did  not  do,  they  knew 
that  no  mean,  base  motive,  no  personal  or  illicit  gain, 
no  degrading  hope,  could  ever  move  him  or  ever  be 
possible  to  him.  "  Whatever  record  leaped  to  light,  he 
never  could  be  shamed."  The  people  knew  all  this, 
knew  it  b}'^  their  wise  instinct,  and  so  they  loved  and 
trusted  Governor  Wolcott  with  a  rare  confidence  and 
aflection. 

They  were  proud  of  him,  too,  as  they  had  good  reason 
to  be.  They  liked  to  look  upon  such  a  governor,  and 
they  liked  to  think  that  the  State  on  great  occasions 
was  represented  beyond  its  own  borders  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  by  such  a  man.  The  feeling  of  the  i)eople 
of  Massachusetts  in  remird  to  their  orovernors  is  a  stron£: 
and  peculiar  one.  The  State  has  a  respect  and  an  ad- 
miration for  its  chief  masfistrate  which  exist  in  no  such 
degree  elsewhere.  The  sentiment  is  an  honor  to  State 
and  people.  It  is  traditional  and  deep  rooted.  It  is 
also    Avell    founded.       We    have    had    aovernors    in   this 
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Commonwealth  now  for  nearly  three  centuries.  The 
list  is  a  long  one,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  anywhere 
in  the  world  is  to  be  found  a  line  of  chief  magistrates 
of  equal  length  where  you  can  discover  so  little  that  is 
unworthy,  so  little  that  is  commonplace,  so  much  that 
is  eminent  and  honorable  and  of  good  report.  The 
standard  is  a  high  one.  The  succession  is  a  just  pride 
to  the  State.  To  lower  that  standard  would  be  griev- 
ous. To  maintain  it  is  much  for  any  man  to  do.  To 
lift  it  still  higher  is  given  to  few.  Yet  this,  I  think, 
Roger  AVolcott  did.  He  added  new  lustre  to  that  shin- 
ing roll,  and  earned  the  right  to  be  named  among  the 
chosen  few  where  Andrew  and  Winthrop  stand  together. 
All  this,  again,  the  people  knew  well.  Xeed  we  won- 
der that  they  loved  Governor  Wolcott,  and  that  as  they 
loved  him  so  also  thc}^  were  proud  of  him?  The  love 
and  pride  of  the  people  whom  he  served,  the  devotion 
of  the  loyal  friends  so  loved  by  him,  an  unblemished 
record,  a  life  filled  with  good  work  done  and  with 
honorable  achievements  which  have  passed  now  into  the 
history  of  State  and  countrv,  here  are  titles  and  dis- 
tinctions with  which  those  who  most  honor  his  memory 
may  well  be  content. 

Yet  the  greatest  is  behind,  for  we  can  say  with  truth 
of  Roger  Wolcott  that  he  is  most  highly  to  be  praised 
and  most  fondly  to  be  remembered  for  what  he  was 
rather  that  for  what  he  did.  Greater  honor  hath  no 
man   than   this,  to   be   loved   and   honored   and   held   in 
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iiM'iiiiirN,  not  SI)  iiiiu'li  lor  iIm'  drcds  lir  (li<|,  or  llir  i/rciil 
])laccs  lie  lillcfl,  (»!■  even  for  \\\v  work  In-  \vi-oul:IiI  ,  ii.s 
toi-  what  lie  liiiiiscir  \va>  :i>  a  man.  'I'licrf  i~-  a  lyp"-  of" 
man  wliicli  we  of  (he  l-aiulisli-spcakinn"  pcojilc  hold  in 
especial  iionoi',  and  like  to  (Iiink,  Justly,  as  I  believe, 
petailiar  to  our  race  and  history.  It  is  a  ty])e  which 
knows  neither  class  nor  rank.  The  man  may  he  ri(di 
or  })()()r,  hunibh"  or  ii^reat,  the  chami)ion  of  \  illairc  riijhts 
or  the  defender  of  a  nation's  libcrtie.s.  But  all  such  men 
have  eei'tain  traits  in  common  :  sini])lieitv  of  character, 
wiUingness  to  bear  the  burdens  of  tlu'  connnunity,  to 
do  their  public  duty  wherever  it  may  lead,  and  always 
Avithout  personal  ambition  or  thought  of  sidf.  It  may 
be  John  Brown,  the  poor  Scotch  carrier,  shot  down  by 
Clavcrhouse  as  he  lifts  his  hands  in  prayer,  or  that  other 
John  Brown,  walking  to  the  gallows  in  Virginia,  or 
Sydney  on  the  scall'old,  or  Eobert  Siiaw  falling  upon 
the  slopes  of  Wagner.  They  may  come  to  martyrdom 
or  death  in  l)attle,  or  they  may  never  go  beyond  the 
peaceful  service  of  their  native  town,  or  the  higher  ser- 
vice of  poor  and  sutiering  humanity.  Their  light  may 
shine  b{>fore  men,  or  do  no  more  than  warm  and  brighten 
some  little  corner.  Connnanding  ability  or  high  genius 
may  be  given  or  denied  to  them,  but  great  character 
must  always  be  theirs  and  perfect  readiness  to  serve 
their  fellow-men,  wlu-ther  in  the  sheltered  tinu's  of  peace 
or  in  the  hour  of  fierc-e  trial,  when  the  last  .sacrifice  may 
be   demanded. 
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The  great  exemplars  in  history  of  the  type  I  mean, 
and  of  which  description  is  so  difficult,  are  Hampden 
and  AVashington,  the  one  a  country  gentleman  of 
moderate  talent  and  slight  achievement,  the  other  one 
of  the  greatest  leaders,  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  all 
time ;  but  both  alike,  in  their  ready  self-sacrifice  to 
the  public  weal,  in  their  ideals  of  conduct,  in  theh 
performance  of  dut}"  without  hope  or  deshe  of  place 
or  ponder,  shine  out  upon  the  pages  of  history.  It  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  our  race  that  such  men  have 
never  been  lacking  in  our  history,  and  in  this  noble 
company  I  think  Koger  AVolcott  stands.  Ma}^  we  not 
rejoice  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  Xew  England 
could  breed  such  a  man,  and  must  we  not  rejoice  still 
more  that  a  man  of  this  fine  type  and  nature  com- 
manded the  affection,  the  trust  and  the  pride  of  this 
proud  old  State?  Profound  gi-atitude  for  a  life  and 
character  like  this  mingles  with  our  sorrow  as  we 
stand  by  his  untimel}^  grave. 

Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects : 

Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him  —  still  loftier  than  the  world  susj^ects, 

Livino-  and  dvino-. 
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PROGRAMME. 


OVERTUKK   TO   PARSIFAL,   .     .     llirjun-il   Wufjner 

By  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Okcuestka. 
Mr.  "NA'ii.iiKLM  Gkricke,  Conductor. 

PRESIDING   OFFICER, 

His  Excellency  AV.  Mukkay  Ckaxe 

REQUIEM  FOR  CHORUS  AND  ORCHESTRA, 

JoJiannes  BrahriiH 
Sang  by  the  Cecilia  Society.     Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Conductor. 

Behold,  all  flesh  is  as  the  grass,  and  all  the  uood- 
liness  of  man  is  as  the  grass  and  flowers.  The  grass 
it  doth  wither,  and  the  flower  it  decayeth. 

Now  therefore  be  patient,  brethren,  unto  the  com- 
ino-  of  Christ. 

Sec  how  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  excellent 
fruit  of  autumn,  and  hath  long  })atienee  for  it,  until 
he  receive  the  rains  of  the  morninii:  and  eveniuo; 
show(>rs. 

God's  Avord  endureth  ever,  yea,  in  eternity. 

The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  with  singing 
unto  Zion,   coming  rejoicing. 

Gladness  eternal  shall  be  upon  them  for  aye  ;  glad- 
ness and  rapture,  these  shall  be  their  portion  :  and 
tears  and  siirhino:  shall  flee  from  them. 
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PKAYER,    .    Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. 
REQUIE:M,  Part  II. 

Blessed  are  the  faithful,  who  in  the  Lord  are  sleep- 
ing, from  henceforth.  Saith  the  vSpirit,  thev  ms^y  rest 
from  their  toil  and  labors  ;  their  works  of  mercy  follow 
after  them. 

ADDRESS,     .     .     .     Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

HYMX. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Whelpley,  Organist. 
[All  are  requested  to  rise  and  join  in  singing.] 

O  God,  our  hel]:)  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast 

And  our  eternal  home. 

Before  the  liills  in  order  stood 

Or  earth  received  her  frame. 
From  everlasting  thou  art  God, 

To  endless  years  the  same. 

A  thousand  ages  in  th}-  sight 

Are  like  an  evening  gone ; 
Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 

Before  the  rising  sun. 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  j^ast. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 
Be  thou  our  hope  while  troubles  last 

And  our  eternal  home. 

BENEDICTION. 
TAPS. 
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Tioxoiv'Ai.'V  coMMriTi:!-:. 

The  s('r\  ices  in  iiicinorN-  ol"  (  ion ci-ikiI'  Wolcott  arc 
held  under  the  auspices  (jf  the  loUcjuing  Honorary 
(\>innii(l('('  :  — 

'I'lic  (iovrnior  of  llic   < 'oiiinioiiwcullli. 

Tlio  rn'siilciit  of  the  Senate. 

The  Si)e:iker  of  the  House. 

The  ]\[:iyni-  of  llie  City  of  r.oston. 

The  CoUeetor  of  the  Tort. 

The  President  of  Harvard  University. 

The  President  of  the  Bar  Association  of  tlie  Citj'  of  P>oston. 

The  President  of  tlie  IMassachusctts  Historical  Society. 

Tlic  President  of  tlie  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

The  President  of  tlie  Punker  Hill  Monument  Association. 

Tlie  Oonuuauder  of  the  ]\Iassachusetts  Commandery  of  the  Loyal 
ivciiion. 

The  Coniniander  of  the  Department  of  Massachusetts,  flrand  Army 
of  tlie  llepublic. 

The  Commander  of  the  Massachusetts  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans. 

The  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

The  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Foreign  AVars. 

The  Conunander  of  the  Xaval  and  ^Military  Order  of  tlii^  Spanish- 
American  AVar. 

The  President  of  the  jNIilitary  Historical  Society. 

The  President  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  AVars. 

The  President  of  tlie  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts. 


AD:^UXISTRATIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Thomas  L.  Livermore,  Chairman.  Dr.  IL  P.  AValcott. 


Col 

]\Ir.  Francis  H.  Appleton. 
INIr.  Henry  Parkman, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 
:Mr.  Holker  Abbott. 
]\Ir.  Everett  C.  Benton. 
INIr.  Robert  F.  Clark. 
IVIr.  Charles  H.  Taylor. 
lyir.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 
Mrs.  J.  Elliott  Cabot. 


Mr.  Edward  C.  .Johnson. 
Mr.  Theodore  Frotliingham. 
Mr.  Amorj'  A.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  AVilliam  P.  Blake. 
Mrs.  Henry  Parkman. 
Mr.  James  T.  Soutter. 
]\Ii*.  James  L.  Carter. 
]\Ir.  Edward  C.  :\Iansrield. 
]\Ir.  AV.  D.  Sohier,  Sccnturi/. 


RESOLUTIONS   OF  THE   LEGISLATURE. 


RESOLVED,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  desh-e  to  express  their  sense  of  the  loss 
which  Massachusetts  has  suffered  in  the  death  of  Koger 
Wolcott,  formerly  representative  in  the  General  Court, 
and  lieutenant  governor,  and,  recently,  governor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Scholarly,  high  minded,  and  endowed  with  a  chival- 
rous sense  of  honor  and  duty,  he  won  distinction  and 
respect  in  business  affairs  and  in  affairs  of  state.  A 
leader  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  has  never  lacked 
eminent  men,  he  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  its  citizens  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  His 
career  in  public  and  in  private  life  is  an  example  which 
cannot  fail  to  help  the  growing  youth  as  well  as 
the  matured  man,  and  the  memory  of  his  spotless, 
upright  and  useful  life  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  an 
example  in  patriotism  and  an  inspiration  to  nobility 
of  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  two  houses  and  that  an  engrossed  copy 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  familj^  to  whom,  in  their  deep 
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alllict  ion,  llic  sinccic  s\  iiipiil  li  \  nl'  iIh-  Sciiiitr  .-iihI  oI 
tlic  House  and  of  lln'  pi'oplc  of  the  <'iitii'c  ('0111111011- 
wcallli    is   r('s|)ccl  fully    Icinlci  r<| . 

///  Ihiiisc  of  lii'iircsciildl ires,  dilophd,  Jmiiudi/  II, 
1!H)L 

In.  Seudfc,  (iiJdjjf/d,  in  conrnn-cncc,  J(inn(tr>i  17, 
1901. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


OX  the  15th  of  April,  1901,  committees  were  ap- 
pointed as  follows  in  the  two  liranches  of  the 
Legislature,  to  represent  the  General  Cornet  at  the 
memorial  services  :  — 


SENATORS. 

Messrs.  Post, 

Mes 

srs.  Clancy, 

Messrs 

.  Mahoney, 

Sprague, 

Jones, 

Holt, 

Howland, 

Codman, 

Dowd, 

^Vood, 

Lawrence, 

Manning, 

Pariy, 

Sparks, 

Marsh, 

Shaw, 

Huntress, 

Nutt. 

Corser, 

Attwill, 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
Messrs.  Frothingham  of  Boston,     Messrs.  O'Brien  of  Abington, 


Dean  of  Brookline, 
McXaiy  of  Boston, 
Apsey  of  Cambridge, 
Schofield  of  Maiden, 
McPherson  of  Framing- 
ham, 
Lomasney  of  Boston, 
Xewton  of  Everett, 
Bartlett  of  Pittsfield, 


Reed  of  Taunton, 
Staekpole  of  Lynn, 
Casey  of  Lee, 
Jenks  of  "Warren, 
Warriner  of  Springfield, 
Gerrett  of  Greenfield, 
Dewey  of  "Westfield, 
Williams  of  Medford, 
Xickerson  of  Dedham, 
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Messrs.  Twoiiibly   of    Wiiiclics- 

tcr. 
1)()1H)\  ;iii  of  ( ';iinliri(l;^f, 
PcUcn;,nll  of  S;ilisl)iiry, 
Clu'iicy  of  Lowell, 
Kllsworlh  of  Worcester, 
Ilarrlii^toii  of  Boston, 
Hall  of  Haverhill, 
Roberts  of  Reading, 
Osgood  of  lldpcilalc, 
Charles    S.   Sullivan   of 

Boston, 
Gai'dner  of  Springfield, 
Goddard  of  IMontague, 
Ord  of  Medfield, 
Logan  of  Boston, 
Butler  of-  Brockton, 
Swift  of  Yarmouth, 
Bemis  of  Foxborough, 
O'Neill  of  New  Bedford, 
Marshall  of  Rockport, 
Go  ward  of  Lowell, 
Wingate  of  Boston, 
Roads  of  ]\Iarblclu'ad, 
Bclden  of  Gloucester, 
Butterfield  of  Dunstable, 
Hull  of  [Millbury, 
Dean  of  Wakefield, 
Burns  of  Lynn, 
Bartlett  of  Sterling, 
Heath  of  Worcester, 
Lydon  of  Boston, 


Messrs.  f'hac-e  of  Fall  River, 
Garlicld  of  Hrockton, 
Holmes  of  Kingston, 
Crecdcy  of  Belmont, 
Borofsky  of  Boston, 
Spooner  of  Chelsea, 
Luce  of  Somerville, 
Smith  of  South  Hadley, 
Collins  of  Edgartown, 
Montague  of  AVesthanij)- 

ton. 
Love  of  A\'ebster, 
Sheppard  of  Quincy, 
Childs  of  North  Adams, 
Hagberg  of  Worcester, 
Kelly  of  Salem, 
Davis  of  Amesbury, 
Adams  of  Boston, 
Bullard  of  Newton, 
]\Iansfield  of  Boston, 
Kimball  of  Newburyport, 
Moore  of  Gardner, 
Taft  of  Uxbridge, 
CJammon  of  Boston, 
Bliss  of  Boston, 
Loudon  of  Wales, 
Humphrey  of  Peabody, 
Marnell  of  Boston, 
Hickford  of  Lynn, 
Hunt  of  Worcester, 
Belcher  of  Easton, 
Bleiler  of  Boston. 
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